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ADDRESS. 


The  Nineteenth  Century  will  ever  be  memorable  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  In  it  she  has  risen  to 
rank  with  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  earth ;  her  terri¬ 
tory  has  extended  from  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  great 
Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy;  her  flag  floats  o’er  every  sea;  her  commerce  ex¬ 
tends  to  every  clime  ;  “  her  arts,  triumphant  as  her  arms 
are  known the  genius  and  science  of  her  sons  have 
annihilated  time  and  space,  and  the  most  distant  parts 
of  our  land  are  united  and  brought  together  by  her 
railroads,  her  canals,  and  her  magnetic  telegraphs — her 
fields  spread  forth  their  abundant  harvests,  and  the  skill 
and  industry  of  her  artisans  meet  with  a  just  reward. 
In  all  this,  there  is  abundant  cause  for  congratulation. 

But  that  which  sheds  the  purest  lustre  on  a  nation, 
is  the  interest  she  manifests  in  the  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  citizens.  A  beneficent  spirit  has  pervaded 
the  Union,  and  on  every  hand  are  seen  Asylums  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  protection  of  feeble  infancy,  and  the  comfort 
of  declining  age — to  the  solace  of  bodily  suffering,  and 
restoration  of  mental  sanity.  The  light  of  knowledge 
shines  upon  the  blind,  and  language  has  been  given  to 
the  mute.  Amid  all  these  noble  charities,  one  was  still 
wanting,  a  Ilefuge  for  the  misguided,  the  wayward, 
the  erring  child.  The  want  of  such  an  asylum  was 
deeply  felt,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Philadelphia  So¬ 
ciety  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  a 
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general  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  4th  of  February  1826,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State,  the  Hon.  William  Tilghman  presiding,  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  found  a  House  of  Refuge, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  procure  an  act  of  incor¬ 
poration,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds  to  carry  out 
the  plan.  The  Legislature  with  great  unanimity  granted 
the  desired  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  managers  zeal¬ 
ously,  and  perseveringly  exerted  themselves  to  effect  the 
benevolent  object  committed  to  their  care.  An  applica¬ 
tion  was  promptly  made  to  their  fellow  citizens — the 
sum  contributed  was  insufficient;  another  appeal  was 
made — this  did  not  produce  an  adequate  amount;  after 
a  third  effort,  and  the  patronage  of  the  State,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  commence  the  buildings  on  a  limited  plan, 
susceptible,  however,  of  extension,  as  necessity  should 
require. 

On  the  21st  of  June  1827,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
present  establishment  was  laid,  when  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Ingersoll. 

The  managers  felt  their  responsibility,  but  they  also 
felt  a  just  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  liberality  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  an  humble,  but  firm  reliance 
that  the  Giver  of  all  good  would  bless  their  labors  and 
render  the  asylum  a  signal  benefit  to  the  community. 

Thus  cheered  and  sustained,  the  managers  met  and 
overcame  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  new  enterprise. 

On  the  29th  of  November  1828,  the  House  was  for¬ 
mally  opened,  when  an  admirable  discourse  was  de¬ 
livered  bv  the  President*  of  the  Institution  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  citizens — and  on  the  eighth  of  the  follow- 
ing  December,  the  first  inmate  was  admitted. 

The  question  was  frequently  asked,  “What  do  you 
expect  to  accomplish  by  the  House  of  Refuge?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was :  “  We  expect  to  employ  the  idle,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  reform  the  depraved,  to  relieve  the  wretched, 

*  The  Hon.  John  Sergeant. 
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and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  virtuous  society.”  And — 
“  What  are  the  means  by  which  you  propose  to  arrive 
at  the  desired  end?”  “By  a  firm,  kind,  and  parental 
discipline  ;  by  gaining  the  confidence  and  winning  the 
affections  of  the  pupil ;  by  convincing  him  that  his 
respectability,  his  usefulness,  and  happiness  are  the 
object  of  all  our  endeavors;  by  impressing  on  his  mind, 
with  constant  and  zealous  care,  the  important  truth,  that 
the  path  of  duty  is  also  the  path  of  happiness;  that  in¬ 
tegrity  and  industry  lead  to  independence  and  honor, 
whilst  depravity  and  idleness  bring  disgrace,  poverty, 
and  punishment;  ‘that  reformation  is  never  hopeless, 
nor  sincere  endeavors  ever  unassisted;  that  the  wan¬ 
derer  may  at  length  return  after  all  his  errors;  and  that 
he  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above,  shall 
find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him.’  Above 
all,  by  using  every  effort  to  implant  in  the  youthful 
heart  the  principles  of  piety  and  religion.”  Let  it 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  House  of  Refuge  is  not 
a  prison;  that  its  object  is  to  save,  not  to  punish. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  additional  accommodations 
were  absolutely  necessary.  They  could  only  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  borrowing  the  required  funds.  To  leave  the 
Institution  in  its  circumscribed  condition,  was,  in  effect, 
to  allow  it  to  be  comparatively  useless,  and  the  mana¬ 
gers,  feeling  that  they  could  rely  for  aid  on  the  generous 
sympathies  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  community, 
determined  to  proceed  in  erecting  the  additional  build¬ 
ings  that  were  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  exact  economy,  that  a  fund  should  be  provided 
that  would  eventually  enable  the  Board  to  discharge  the 
debt  which  was  incurred.  This  has  happily  at  length 
been  accomplished. 

The  House  of  Refuge  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
More  than  twenty  years  have  glided  away  since  its 
establishment.  Upwards  of  2250  young  persons  have 
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enjoyed  its  advantages,  and  we  can  now  speak  from 
experience.  We  can  see  those  who  were  formerly  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Refuge,  pursuing  a  career  alike  creditable 
to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the  public — contributing 
by  their  enterprise  and  industry  both  to  their  own  ho¬ 
norable  advancement,  and  to  the  general  prosperity.  We 
find  the  valued  and  respected  citizen,  the  affectionate 
husband,  the  virtuous  wife,  and  the  tender  parent.  Do 
you  ask  for  proof?  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  cite 
many  cases ;  I  will,  however,  mention  a  few. 

When  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  visited  the  Refuge  in  1845,  the  Hon.  Jesse  Mil¬ 
ler  stated  to  the  inmates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  as  respectable  and  as  much  respected  as  any 
man  in  his  county,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Refuge. 

The  superintendent  received  a  letter  some  time 
ago  from  a  gentleman,  to  whom  an  inmate  had  been 
apprenticed,  informing  him  that  the  young  man,  who 
had  been  free  about  five  years,  still  continued  to  live 
with  him;  that  he  was  perfectly  temperate,  trustworthy, 
correct  and  industrious ;  that  he  had  loaned  on  good  secu¬ 
rity  four  hundred  dollars  of  his  earnings;  that  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading,  that  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  had  made 
some  progress  in  other  branches  of  mathematics. 

Another  inmate  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
manufacture  of  twenty-five  thousand  clocks,  having 
completed  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  twrelve 
thousand. 

Another  is  a  manufacturer,  and  has  built  a  house  for 
himself,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  industry. 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  to  whom  a  girl  had  been 
indentured,  stated,  that  during  the  time  she  had  resided 
in  his  family  she  had  been  treated  as  a  child,  and  had 
returned  the  affection  of  a  daughter;  that  she  was  about 
to  be  married  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  young  men 
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in  the  neighborhood,  who  possessed  a  valuable  farm,  &c, 
Not  a  few  of  the  female  inmates  have  settled  eligibly. 

In  the  Annual  Reports  many  cases  will  be  found  full 
of  interest. 

Whilst  we  have  so  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  crowned  the  exertions  which  were  made, 
there  was  one  cause  of  deep  regret-— that  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  managers  did  not  warrant  the  outlay 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  buildings  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  colored  children.  Though  the  measure  was  una¬ 
voidably  postponed,  it  was  always  kept  in  view,  and  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  time  to  time  invited  to  it. 
In  the  Annual  Report  for  1843,  the  Board  presented  the 
subject  for  consideration,  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  again  called  to  it  in  that  for  1845.  In  January 
1846,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Society  on  the  best 
means  of  establishing  a  Refuge  for  colored  children. 
After  a  conference,  the  board  of  managers,  on  the  third 
of  March  1846,  adopted  a  resolution,  pledging  the  Insti¬ 
tution  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  erection  of  a  Refuge  for  colored  children, 
provided  a  similar  sum  should,  within  one  year  from 
that  time,  be  contributed  by  private  subscription,  and 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Refuge. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  a  meeting  of  citizens 
friendly  to  the  object  in  view,  was  convened  at  the  Hall 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  establishment  of  a  Refuge 
for  Colored  Children  cordially  approved  of,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirty  appointed  to  make  collections. 

This  committee  entered  on  their  duties  with  great 
zeal,  and  although  from  various  circumstances  the  ex¬ 
pected  amount  was  not  realized,  the  community  are 
greatly  indebted  to  those  philanthropic  gentlemen, 
whose  exertions  have  accomplished  so  much. 
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About  16,000  dollars  have  been  subscribed;  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  paid.  Notwithstanding 
this  sum  fell  so  far  below  that  anticipated,  so  pressing 
appeared  the  necessity  of  making  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  colored  youth  of  our  State,  that  the  managers 
determined  to  proceed.  They  believed  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  would  be  approved  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and  be 
sustained  by  their  liberality.  The  attention  of  the 
Board  wTas  directed  to  procure  a  plan  that  should 
unite  all  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived  from 
experience  and  science,  and  be  approved  by  good  taste. 
Various  plans  were  submitted  by  distinguished  archi¬ 
tects  to  the  consideration  of  the  managers.  That  de¬ 
signed  by  John  McArthur,  Jr.  was  adopted.*  It  com¬ 
bines  utility  and  simplicity,  and  is  well  adapted  for  its 
intended  purpose.  Economy  has  been  studiously  re¬ 
garded  ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  plan 
worthy  of  Pennsylvania. 

A'ou  have  just  seen  the  corner  stone  laid,  with  the 
hope  that  the  work  may  be  steadily  prosecuted  to  a 
successful  termination ;  that  such  may  be  the  case,  your 
fostering  aid  is  invoked.  It  is  invoked  in  behalf  of  an 
undertaking  in  which  all  are  interested ;  for  its  benefits 
will  be  as  extensive  as  the  boundaries  of  our  com¬ 
monwealth — and  your  bounty  will  be  twice  blessed. 
It  will  bless  “him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 
The  appeal  is  made  for  the  neglected  outcast,  for  the 
helpless  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery  ;  for  the  wretched 
youth,  corrupted  by  pernicious  example,  and  unholy 
counsels ;  for  him  whom 

No  mother’s  pious  care 
Shielded  his  infant  innocence  with  prayer, 

No  father’s  guardian  hand  his  youth  maintained, 

Led  up  to  virtue,  and  from  vice  restrained : 

for  those  who  have  strong  claims  upon  your  sympathy, 

*  See  description  of  plan  at  end  of  the  Address. 
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and  who  look  to  you  for  protection  and  relief ;  who  ask 
you  to  shield  them  from  the  terrible  consequences  of 
ignorance  and  crime,  degradation  and  infamy.  You 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  noblest  feel¬ 
ings  of  your  nature,  the  most  generous  emotions  of  your 
hearts.  Embrace  it,  and  give  comfort,  respectability, 
and  the  means  of  future  usefulness  and  support,  to  those 
who  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  forsake  the  paths 
of  virtue,  or  who  have  been  tempted  to  tread,  for  a  while, 
in  those  of  sin.  Snatch  the  brand  from  the  burning  ! 
Bring-  the  wanderer  back  to  the  fold.  • 

Great  will  be  your  reward,  sweet  your  gratification, 
when  you  behold  those  whom  you  have  assisted 
in  rescuing  from  vice  and  woe,  industrious  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  useful  and  happy.  May  you  not  find  among 
them  a  Sanclio,*  a  Wheatley, f  a  Banneker.J  and  a 


*  Ignatius  Sancho  was  born  on  board  of  a  slave-ship,  in  the  year  1729. 
When  about  two  years  of  age  his  master  brought  him  to  England,  and  made 
him  a  present  to  three  maiden  sisters,  who  resided  at  Greenwich  Little 
Ignatius  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  who  lived  at 
Blackheath,  and  frequently  brought  him  to  his  house,  and  encouraged  his 
turn  for  reading  by  presents  of  books,  and  recommended  his  mistresses  to 
cultivate  a  genius  of  such  apparent  fertility.  He  became  butler  to  the  Duchess 
of  Montagu,  and  subsequently,  through  the  patronage  of  his  friends  he  was 
enabled  to  set  up  a  grocery  store,  by  which  he  maintained  a  wife  and 
large  family  of  children.  His  death  took  place  in  December,  1780.  His 
letters  display  much  epistolary  talent  and  benevolence  of  disposition.  Several 
editions  of  them  have  been  published. 

t  Phillis  Wheatley  was  born  in  Africa,  about  the  year  1753.  When  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  she  was  brought  from  her  native  home, 
and  sold  to  a  merchant  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of  Wheatley.  Her  master  and 
his  family  treated  her  with  great  kindness.  She  was  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  took  great  delight  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  she  published  a  little  volume  of  poems.  The  work  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

|  Benjamin  Banneker  was  born  near  Ellicott’s  Mills,  in  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  in  the  year  1732.  His  father  was  an  African  by  birth,  his  mother 
was  a  free  woman,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  activity  and  energy,  and  by 
her  industry  was  enabled  to  purchase  her  husband’s  freedom.  They  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  farm,  which  after  their  decease  came  into  possession  of  their 
son.  They  were  poor,  and  Benjamin  was  obliged  to  labor  with  them  for 
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Roberts.*  Persons  not  unknown  to  fame. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  :  our  object  is  not  to  make 
poets,  statesmen,  philosophers,  or  men  of  letters ;  but  to 
prepare  those  placed  under  our  care,  by  proper  educa¬ 
tion,  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  incident  to  the 
station  in  life  in  which  it  shall  please  God  to  place  them, 
and  to  bring  them  up  in  his  fear  and  admonition.  Such 
is  the  design  of  the  asylum  now  in  the  course  of  erection. 
To  carry  out  that  design  the  best  exertions  of  the  Board 

their  bread.  He  was  a  self-educated  man.  He  received  merely  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education  “  in  an  obscure  and  distant  country  school. Yet  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts  he  mastered  “  Mayer’s  Tables,”  “Ferguson’s  As¬ 
tronomy,”  and  “Leadbeater’s  Lunar  Tables.”  Devoting  those  hours  he 
could  spare  from  his  daily  toil,  to  patient  study,  he  trod  the  path  of  science, 
and  became  distinguished  for  his  mathematical  attainments. 

The  commissioners  appointed,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  1789,  to  run  the  lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  invited  Banneker  to  at¬ 
tend,  which  he  did,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  consideration  by  them. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1791,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  enclosed  him  the  manuscript  of  an  almanac,  which  he  had  pre¬ 
pared,  and  was  about  to  publish.  That  illustrious  statesman  replied  to  Ban¬ 
neker  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  thanked  him  for  his  letter  and  almanac, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  sent  the  almanac  to  M.  de  Condorcet,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society. 

Banneker  continued  to  publish  his  almanacs  until  1802.  He  died  in  1804, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  calm  and  philosophical  observer  of 
events,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with  many  of  the  distinguished  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  our  country. 

“  His  color,  though  not  jet  black,  was  decidedly  negro.  In  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  statue  of  Franklin,  at  the  Library  in  Philadelphia,  as  seen 
from  the  street,  is  a  perfect  likeness  of  him.  His  head  was  covered  with 
a  thick  suit  of  white  hair,  which  gave  him  a  venerable  and  dignified  appear¬ 
ance.”  His  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  kind,  generous,  hos¬ 
pitable,  humane,  dignified  and  pleasing.  He  abounded  in  information  on  all 
the  various  subjects,  and  incidents  of  the  day;  and  was  modest,  unassuming, 
and  delighted  in  society  at  his  own  house. 

*  J.  J.  Roberts,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  emigrated  to  Liberia  in  1829,  when  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

We  might  add  other  names  equally  well  known,  as  Amo,  a  native  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,  on  whom  the  University  of  Wittenberg  conferred  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  Capitien,  also  a  native  of  Africa,  studied  Divinity, 
and  was.  ordained  at  Amsterdam.  He  published  several  sermons  and  poems. 
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of  Managers  will  be  steadily  and  perseveringly  directed. 
They  will  be  encouraged  by  the  success  that  has  hitherto 
attended  their  exertions,  by  the  kind  patronage  of  the 
commonwealth,  who  has  promised  her  assistance  in  the 
support  of  the  establishment  when  the  contemplated 
buildings  shall  be  completed;  they  will  be  stimulated  b}^ 
the  example  of  those  beneficent  men  with  whom  they 
have  been  associated,  who,  having  finished  their  course, 
do  now  rest  from  their  labors.  Ralston,  Vaux,  Astley, 
Inglis,  Rogers,  Troth,  Dallett,  Weir,  and  the  Henrys. 
M  en  eminent  for  their  virtues,  who  delighted  in  pro¬ 
moting  all  that  was  calculated  to  improve  and  benefit 
their  fellow  creatures — whose  memories  will  long  be 
cherished  by  those  who  enjoyed  their  friendship.  They 
will  be  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  discharge  with 
fidelity  the  important  trust  confided  to  them.  May  they 
be  guided  and  enlightened  by  Him,  from  whom  all  good 
doth  proceed.  May  He  bless  the  enterprise  here  com¬ 
menced,  and  make  it  a  monument  of  his  glory  and  his 
mercy. 


Description  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Colored  Juvenile 

Delinquents. 


The  lot  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  400  by  210  feet,  fronting-  on  William,  Poplar, 
and  Parrish  streets :  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
varying  from  204  to  31  feet  in  height,  according  to  the 
grading  of  the  adjacent  streets. 

The  only  entrance  is  on  William  street,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lot,  towards  which  street  the  buildings  within 
the  enclosure  front. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are 
devoted  to  the  boys’  department,  and  the  remaining 
third  to  that  for  girls;  the  yards  of  the  two  departments 
being  separated  by  a  wall  of  the  same  height  as  that 
surrounding  the  lot. 

The  buildings  laid  down  on  the  architect’s  plan  are 
designed  to  accommodate  about  150  boys  and  100  girls, 
and  both  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments  are  ar¬ 
ranged  with  reference  to  the  classification  of  the  inmates 
into  three  divisions  ;  the  third  class  (composed  of  those 
whose  conduct  in  the  house  has  been  very  bad,  and 
of  those  of  depraved  character  when  committed,)  to  be 
kept  in  separate  confinement,  with  a  proper  allowance 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air;  the  other  two  classes  to  have 
distinct  play  grounds  and  work  rooms,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  class  not  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with 
those  of  the  other  on  any  occasion. 

The  erection  of  the  building  for  the  third  class, — to 
be  situated  in  the  eastern  part  or  rear  of  the  lot,  is  de- 
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ferred  for  want  of  means  at  present;  and  dormitories  for 
classes  Nos.  I  and  2,  are  provided  for  only  102  inmates. 
All  the  other  buildings  are  erected  of  a  size  adapted  for 
the  accommodation  of  250  inmates. 

The  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection,  which  are 
all  to  be  of  brick,  and  constructed  in  a  substantial  man¬ 
ner,  and  without  useless  ornament,  are  as  follows: — 


In  the  Boys'  Department. 

1.  A  main  building  43  by  65  feet,  and  three  stories 
in  height;  the  first  floor  occupied  by  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  office,  parlor,  and  chamber,  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent’s  office,  a  committee  room,  &c. ;  the  second 
floor  by  the  school  room,  the  third  by  the  infirmary  and 
chambers,  and  the  basement  by  the  bake  room,  superin¬ 
tendent’s  kitchen,  &c. 

A  spacious  corridor,  12  feet  wide,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  main  buildings  and  wings  (hereafter  de¬ 
scribed)  in  the  girls’  as  well  as  the  boys’  department, 
being;  243  feet  in  length. 

2.  A  building  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  35  by 
45  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  first  story  to  be 
used  as  a  dining  room  for  the  boys,  and  the  second 
story  appropriated  for  the  chapel.  The  boys  and  visit¬ 
ers  to  occupy  the  floor,  and  the  girls  the  gallery  of  the 
chapel. 

3.  A  wing  77  by  33  feet,  and  three  stories  in  height; 
containing  dormitories  for  classes  1  and  2.  The  rooms, 
which  are  8  by  6  feet,  and  8  feet  in  height,  are  ranged 
on  each  side  of  a  corridor  (before  referred  to)  12  feet 
wide  and  open  to  the  roof,  and  are  reached,  in  the 
second  and  third  stories,  by  hanging  galleries  of  iron. 

4.  A  work-shop  50  by  30  feet,  and  two  stories  in 
height;  situated  47  feet  distant  from  the  end  of  the 
wing  containing  the  dormitories,  just  above  named. 
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The  first  and  second  floors  are  designed  for  work  rooms 
for  classes  1  and  2;  the  basement  for  a  washing  and 
bathing  room  for  the  boys,  for  which  purpose  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  large  pool,  and  other  suitable  appliances. 

5.  A  spacious  shed  in  the  yard  for  class  No.  1,  and 
another  in  that  for  class  No.  2,  designed  for  gymnastic 
sports,  and  to  protect  the  boys  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  while  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  Girls'  Department. 

1 .  A  main  building  43  by  65  feet,  and  three  stories  in 
height,  adjoining  the  main  building  of  the  boys’  depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  first  floor  are  situated  the  dining  and 
sitting  room  for  the  girls,  the  matron’s  parlor,  committee 
room,  &c. ;  on  the  second  floor  the  school  room;  on  the 
third  floor  the  infirmary  and  chambers;  and  in  the  base¬ 
ment  a  drying  room,  store  rooms,  &c. 

2.  A  building  20  by  30  feet,  and  two  stories  in 
height;  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  The  base¬ 
ment  appropriated  for  a  washing  and  ironing  room ;  the 
first  floor  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  second  floor  for  cham¬ 
bers. 

3.  A  wing  connected  with  the  main  building,  43  by 
33  feet,  and  three  stories  in  height.  Occupied  by  the 
dormitories  for  classes  1  and  2,  and  similar  in  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  building  for  the  boys’  dormitories.  In  the 
basement  are  bathing  rooms  for  the  girls,  and  store 
rooms. 

None  of  the  buildings  are  erected  nearer  to  the  wall 
of  enclosure  than  twenty-five  feet ;  thus  affording  means 
for  proper  ventilation  and  security  against  escape.  And 
as  an  additional  security  against  the  escape  of  the  in¬ 
mates  the  wall  is  capped  by  a  roof  projecting  three  feet 
on  the  inner  side. 
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Extracting  flues,  connecting  with  shafts  leading  to 
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the  external  air,  have  been  made  in  all  the  dormitories 
and  other  rooms,  to  ensure  a  good  ventilation  at  all 
times ;  and  suitable  arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  heating  the  different  apartments. 
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